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" Never before did Gerald fas we shall now call him) 
think a day so long as that which preceded the evening of ; 
appointment ; and anxiously did he watch the last beams 
of the sun descend behind the purple mountains. As soon 
as twilight spread her " grey mantle'' over the heavens, 
Gerald was at the appointed place. He heard a light foot, 
and the next moment he clasped Mabel to his throbbing 
bosom. 

"And now," said Mabel, '-'have I not done wrong, very 
wrong — why should we have ever met ?" 

She thought she heard a foot, and she turned to fly, when 
Gerald, casting himself on his knees before her, entreated 
her to hear him for a moment— an instant. At length she 
consented; and Gerald rising %vith dignity, said — 
" Lady 1 if you will accept of an outlaw's hand and heart, 
you shall have it ; but 'tis all that Gerald Fitzgerald has 
now to offer." 

" Mabel started at the name. She had heard of the mis- 
fortunes of the noble house of the Geraldinc, and thought 
that they deserved them, and particularly for their late re- 
bellion (that of Silken Thomas, the father, as our readers 
have now recognised, of our hero). She had been taught 
to regard them, and the whole Irish nation, with abhor- 
rence ; but when she looked upon the noble form before 
her — the last surviving branch of an almost royal family — 
and thought of his misfortunes, and the danger he was in 
at that very moment — for the attainder was equally against 
him, as it was against his father or uncles— she found that 
she loved him doubly for those very misfortunes, and sink- 
ing in his arms, she faintly whispered — "Dearest Gerald ! 
I am thine ! — thine for ever." 

They heard a noise among some bushes that were near ; 
he impressed one kiss on her lips and disappeared. 

A short time after the meeting here described, Ireland 
rejoiced at the return of one of her most noble children 
from exile ; he was accompanied by a beauteous bride, to 
whom he owed the restoration of all his honours and 
estates. It was Gerald Fitzgerald and the disinterested 
Mabel, now Earl and Countess of Kildare. They had 
eloped together, and by the interest of her friends the for- 
tunes and honors of the Geraldinc were liberally restored. 

T. A. G— m— n. 



STORY OP MORGAN PRUSSIA. 

George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, remarkable for 
his dexterity in telling a story, was fond of collecting in- 
stances of the whim and humour of the Irish peasantry. — 
One of those wai — the history of Morgan Prussia. 

Morgan, the gay and handsome son of a low Irish farmer, 
tired of home, went to take the chances of the world, and 
seek his fortune By what means he traversed England, 
or made his way to France, is not told. But he at length 
crossed France also, and, probably without much know- 
ledge or much care whether he were moving to the north 
or the south pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. 
This was in the day of the first Frederic, famous for his 
tall regiment of guards, and for nothing else; except his 
being the most dangerous compound of fool and madman 
among the crowned heads of the Continent. He had but 
one ambition, that of inspecting twice a-day,a regiment of 
a thousand grenadiers, not one of whom was less than six 
feet and a half high. Morgan was an Irish giant, and was 
instantly seized by the Prussian recruiting- sergeants, who 
forced him to volunteer into the tall battalion. This turn 
of fate was totally out of the Irishman's calculation ; and 
the prospect of carrying a musket till his dying day on the 
Potsdam parade, after having made up his mind to live by 
his wits and rove the world, more than once tempted him 
to think of leaving his musket and his honour behind him, 
and fairly trying his chance for escape. But the attempt 
was alwaysfound impracticable ; the frontier was too closely 
watched, and Morgan still marched up and down the 
Potsdam parade with a disconsolate heart; when one 
evening a Turkish recruit was brought in ; for Frederic 
looked to nothing but the thews and-sinews of a man, and 
the Turk was fufi seven feet high. 

" How much did his majesty give for catching that hea- 
then !" said Morgan to his corporal. "Four huntlre'd 
dollars," was the answer Kg burst out into an exclar>_. 



tion of astonishment at this waste of royal treasure upon a 
Turk. *' Why, they cannot be got for less,'' replied 
the corporal. " What a pity my five brothers cannot hear 
of it !" said Morgan, "lama dwarf to any one of them, 
and the sound of half the money would bring them all over 
immediately." As the discovery of a tall recruit was the 
well known road to favouritism, five were worth at least a 
pair of colours to the corporal; the conversation was im- 
mediately carried to the sergeant, and from him through 
the gradation of officers to the colonel, who took the first 
opportunity of mentioning it to the king. The colonel was 
instantly ordered to question Morgan. But he at once lost 
all memory on the subject. " He had no brothers : he had 
made the regiment his father and mother and relations, 
and there he hoped to live and die." But he was urged 
still more strongly, and at length confessed, that he had 
brothers, even above the regimental standard, but that 
nothing on earth could stir them from their spades." 

After some time, the king inquired for the five recruits, 
and was indignant when he was told of the impossibility of 
enlisting them." Send thcfellowhiniself," he exclaimed, "and 
let him bring them back." Theonl.rwasgiven.butMorgan 
was broken hearted " at the idea of so long an absence from 
the regiment.'' He applied to the colonel to have the 
order revoked, or at least given to some one else. But 
this was out of the question, for Frederic's word was 
always irrevocable; and Morgan, with a disconsolate 
face, prepared to set out upon his mission. But a 
new difficulty struck him. " How was he to make his 
brothers come, unless he shewed them the recruiting mo- 
ney ?" This objection was at last obviated by the advance 
of a sum equal to about three hundred pounds sterling, as 
a first instalment for the purchase of his family. Like a 
loyal grenadier, the Irishman was now ready to attempt 
any thing for his colonel or his king, and Morgan began 
his journey. Bat, as he was stepping out of the gates of 
Potsdam, another difficulty occurred ; and he returned to 
tell the colonel, that of all people existing, the Irish were 
the most apt to doubt a traveller's story, they being in the 
habit of a good deal of exercise in th.it style themselves ; 
and that when he should go back to his own country and 
tell them of the capital treatment and sure promotion that 
a soldier met with in the guards, the probability was, that 
they would laugh in his face. As to the money, " there 
were some who would not scruple to say that he stole it, 
or tricked some one out of it. But, undoubtedly, when 
they saw him walking back only as a common soldier, he 
was sure that they would not believe a syllable, let him say 
what he would about rising in the service." 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the colonel 
represented it to Frederic, who, doubly outrageous at the 
delay, swore a grenadier oath, ordered Morgan to be made 
a sous of/icier, or upper sergeant, and, with a sword and 
epaulette, sent him instantly across the Rhine to convince 
his five brothersofthe rapidity of Prussian promotion. Mor- 
gan flow to his home in the* county Carlow, delighed the 
firesides for manv a mile round with his having outwitted 
a king and a whole battalion of grenadiers, laid out his 
recruiting money on land, and became a man of estate ift 
the expense of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to he recorded. Once a year, 
on the anniversary of the day on which he left Potsdam 
and its giants behind, he climbed a hill within a short dis- 
tance of his house, turned himself in the direction of 
Prussia, and with the most contemptuous gesture which 
he could contrive, bade good-by to his majesty I The ruse 
was long a great source of amusement, and its hero, like 
other heroes, bore through life the name earned by his 
exploit, Morgan Prussia. 



A SURGEON'S STORY. 

Some three or four years since, a friend of nine, whom 
I shall call Ormsby, removed from his chambers in the 
University, and entered himself as a resident medical stu- 
dent in Stevens's HospitaljDublin. He was a very young man 
at that time, an ornhat), and he knew that he should have 
to trust his own abilities and exertions alone, to win an 
honourable name' in the profession, of which he was an 
enthusiastic member. He was of a thoughtful and pro. 



